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nr*HE quaint old Chronicler 'Wace, in his 
account of the battle of pas tings, relates that 
the minstrel Taillefer rode in front of the Norman 
host, singing " of Charlemagne, and of Roland, 
and of Oliver, and of the knights who died at ^ 
Ronccvaux" And it were indeed matter fir 
wonder if Englishmen, whose proudest traditions 
are irrevocably bound up with the results of the 
fight on Senlac field, should not be curious to know 
something further of the deeds of prowess, in 
emulation of which the invading Norfjians advanced 
to victory. 

The historical "Roneeyaux" was an episode of 
the wars of the Emperor Charlemagne, and is 
described, in the Latin Annals attributed to 
Eginhart. Under the date 778 the chronicler 
relates that Charlemagne had been summoned into 
Spain by internal dissensions among Mussulman 
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chiefs, and took the opportunity of extending his 
own dominions beyond the Pyrenees. City after 
city fell before him, and 9 when Pamplona had 
been taken after long assaults, he found himself 
master of all Spain to the Ebro. While the 
rear-guard of his returning host was crossing the 
Pyrenees, it was surprised in the pass of 
Roncevaux by a body of Qascon mountaineers, and 
massacred almost to a man. Among the slain 
was Roland, Count of the Marches of Brittany. 

Such is the account which history affords us of 
the events of the i$th August, 778 ; and, when 
we have read it, our first feeling may well be one 
of disappointment. Was Roland then a mere unit 
in a crowd of butchered warriors, victims of 
unpunished treachery f Was "Roncevaux" but 
the surprise and massacre of a rear-guard, an 
incident fraught with no epic interest which 
might immortalise it in heroic song ? 

Such disaster were surely best forgotten, and 
its narration little calculated to inspire the Norman 
warriors with heroic courage for a deadly fray. 
Bare indeed does the account of the chronicle seem. 
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But the genius of poetry and of legend takes up 
the dry germ of historic fact and does for it 
precisely what the sun and the soil and the rain , 
do for the unnoticed acorn. It was not the 
Roland of the chronicle of whom the warrior* 
minstrel sang, as he advanced to meet the Saxon 
foe, but the Roland of legend, the central hero of 
the first Christian Epic, not forgotten by Shake- 
speare, sung by Ariosto, and placed by the immortal 
Dante among the heroes in the fifth heaven of his 
Paradise. 

We cannot claim to have at our disposal the 
identical version of the Song of Roland, portions of 
which were sung by Taillefer on the memorable 
day of Hastings, but we are fortunate enough to 
possess a version which we may believe to be 
identical in its main features, its subject matter, 
spirit and style. Although Tyrwhitt in his 
edition of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (1778) 
had already indicated the existence, at Oxford, of 
an old manuscript of the poem, it was not until 
1837 that Francisque Michel, a distinguished 
French savant, published the text of the Chanson 
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de Roland, as found in the Bigby Manuscript of 

the Bodleian library. It is no small testimony 

to the value and vigour of the Song of Roland, 

that it has run through some twenty editions at 

least during the last fifty years, and the number 

of translations which have been published does 

not fall far short of the number of editions. The 

legend was already translated into Qerman in the 

twelfth century, and into English in the thirteenth ; 

it has been translated at least twice into each of 

these languages in the nineteenth. In France 

many translations have appeared since the edition 

of Michel, and even in Poland and in distant 

Russia the song of Roland has exercised the 

talent of the native poet. 

The oldest manuscripts which we possess of 

Old French Epic poems are of small dimensions, 

and belonged doubtless to the wandering minstrels, 

who carried them in pocket or in wallet on their 

constant journeyings, and refreshed their memory 

by reference to them as often as need might 

demand. The inferior quality of the parchment 

of the Oxford manuscript, and the wear and tear 

ft 
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which it has undergone, point indubitably to the 
use to which it was put. This consideration 
possibly explains also the careless way in which 
the manuscript has been transcribed* as well as 
the numerous and arbitrary alterations which 
have been made in it from time to time. The 
transcription dates from the end of the twelfth 
century, and is the work of an indifferent Anglo- 
Norman scribe. The poem contains about four 
thousand lines, and is written in decasyllabic 
verse. The lines are arranged in series of 
varying length, and all the lines in any given 
series end in the same assonance. That is to say, 
the last accented vowel is the same in each line 
of the series, although the consonants following 
that vowel need not be identical as in rhyme. 
This form of versification is far more pleasing [to • 
the ear than to the eye, and in this connexion it 
must be remembered that the earlier French Epic 
poems were designed to be sung, not read. 

The object of the Editors has been to present 
such a summary of the Song of Roland as may 
enable the English Reader to become acquainted - 
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not only with its subject-matter, but, to some 
extent also, with its spirit and style. An attempt 
has therefore been made to reproduce in rhythmical 
form same of the stirring episodes which in- 
spired the Norman minstreTs song "of Charle- 
magne, and of Roland, and of Oliver, and of the 
knights who died at Roncevaux" 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

FOR seven years the Emperor has been warring in 
Spain, and, one by one, all cities and fortresses 
have fallen into his hands, excepting only the goodly city 
of Saragossa, perched on its mountain slope, and over- 
looking the Ebro. Marsila, the King of Saragossa, 
is a pagan, a worshipper of Mahomet and Apollo; 
"but," adds the poet, in naive forecast of coming 
events, "he cannot, for all that, ward off the evil 
which threatens him." Having thus briefly indicated 
the position of affairs, the poet transports us without 
ceremony to the court of the Mussulman King. The 
King is reclining on a marble couch in one of the fair 
gardens of his sunny Spain, and has summoned all the 
chief men of his kingdom to a Council of State. 
u Counsel me, my lords," implores the terror-stricken 
monarch, u how we may avoid the ruin which threatens 
us. Charlemagne is upon us ; we have no army fit to 
cope with his. How may we escape shame and death?" ' 
a Send ambassadors to Charles," replies Blancandrin, 

it 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

one of Manila's most tried and trusty warriors, a and 
let them be the bearers of rich gifts. Send seven 
hundred camels, a thousand falcons, four hundred 
mules laden with gold and silver. Promise to appear 
at Aix, the imperial city, and there to do him homage 
for thy fief of Spain. Ay, promise to submit to 
Christian baptism, and give our sons as hostages for 
thy good faith. Let Charlemagne's host but cross 
the Pyrenees, and then a fig for all fair promises! 
The hostages will be condemned to death indeed," 
adds the speaker heartlessly, a but that were better 
than that we should be bereft of our fair heritage of 
Spain." 

The treacherous advice is approved, and Blancandrin 
is sent with nine others to bear the message of perfidy. 
Each of the envoys is clad in rich apparel and mounted 
on a milk-white mule, the trappings of which are of 
gold and of silver ; they bear olive branches in their 
hands, in token of peace and of submission* 

The Frankish host is resting after the overthrow of 
Cordova. Its inhabitants have submitted to the char- 
acteristic alternative which Charlemagne was wont to 
N offer the conquered pagan enemy — the alternative, 
tjiat is, of baptism or death. The victorious warriors 
have doffed their armour and are scattered about in the 
shady groves, some seated on silken carpets and playing 

is 



THE SONG OF ROLAND 

at chess or backgammon, others engaged in fencing- > 
exercise to train themselves for future feats of aims. 



By a briar-bush under a pine is a chair of massive gold, 

Sitting thereon the King who the Franks* sweet land 
doth hold j • 

White-bearded, snowy-haired, fair-formed, of counten- 
ance bold. 

For the stranger, to see is to know him : he needeth 
not to be told. 

Such is the scene which meets' the eyes of the 
Saracen ambassadors, as their little procession reaches 
the Frankish camp. They advance to the presence 
of the Emperor, and Blancandrin delivers the message 
of his king. Charlemagne asks for some guarantee of 
the good faith of Manila's proposals, and Blancandrin 
promises hostages from among the flower of the Saracen 
youth, repeating again the promise of Manila to follow 
the Emperor to Aix, and there receive Christian 
baptism, and do homage to Charlemagne as to his 
liege lord. Charles postpones his decision till the 
morrow, when he will take counsel with the chief 
of the Frankish barons. The envoys of Manila a/e 
hospitably lodged and provided for. Early on the 
following day the council of Franks is summoned, 
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TH5 SONG OF ROLAND 

and we are introduced to that galaxy of heroes whose 
fame will live as long as that of the Homeric warriors. 
There is young Roland, a new Achilles, dauntless as 
his prototype, with Oliver to his Patrodus, brothers- 
in-arms, whose strong friendship is as p ro verb ial as 
their valour j Turpin, the sturdy Archbishop, to 
whom the sword is dearer than the crosier $ Geoffrey 
of Anjou, proud bearer of the royal standard in many 
a memorable fight. There, too, is Gandon, Roland's 
step-father, a knight as yet of untarnished reputation, 
but destined to descend to such foul trafficking! that he 
shall becoupledbyChaucerwith the arch-traitor Iscariot, 
and find his place among the vilest wretches in Dante's 
vision of hell. Together with these barons, a full 
thousand Franks of France are present at the council ; 
and as we read the poet's description of the scene that 
follows, we seem to breathe the air of a Homeric conclave 
presided over by Agamemnon himsd£ 

Charlemagne lays before his barons the proposals of 
the Saracen king, the offer of rich gifts of camels, 
bears, lions, and hunting-dogs, of falcons and of gold, 
the promise to receive Christian baptism and to do 
homage to Charles for the fief of Spain, the stipulation 
that the Frankish army shall forthwith recross the 
Pyrenees. "But I know not," adds the Emperor, 
u what are the thoughts of his heart.* 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

So ended the Emperor : Roland approved not ; lie 

leapt to his feet, 
Chode with his Lord, and he said, " Good sooth, it 

were folly complete 
That we trust to Manila's word. Lo, seven full years 

have we been 
In the marches of Spain. With my sword have I 

w6n for thee Nobles and Pine, 
B£laguer took I, Valtierra, Commibles, Tudfla, 

Seville. 
Marsila was traitor of old, and the traitor is traitor 

stilL 
Aforetime he sent unto thee fifteen of his pagan 

men 
Bearing the olive branches — they brought theft the 

same words then. 
And thou calledst thy council of Franks! and their 

counsel and thine was mad ; 
And thou sentest Basin and Basfle of the trustiest 

knights we had : 
And Marsila ? — he cut off their heads up yonder below 

Altaie! *~ . 

Nay, King, let us carry the war to the end in the 

good old way. 
Lead forth thine array to the storming of Saragotsa's 

walls; 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

Avenge on the felon the blood that aloud for vengeance 

calls, 
Though thy life in the leaguer bfe spent, or ever the 

city fells ! * 

Long Charlemagne sat with his head bowed low, 

perplexed in thought, 
Tugging with restless hand at his beard, still answering 

nought. 
Silent/ were all /the Franks, till Ganelon strode from 

the rin& 
Fronting Charlemagne stood, and haughtily spake to 

the King: 
"111 shall it be if thou hearken the rede of a hare- 
brained fool, 
Or of me or another ; thine own advantage alone be 

thy rule. 
Marsila the King hath promised to swear him thy 

vassal true — * " 
Hands folded between thine hands, a liegeman's homage 

to do- 
Pledged him to hold his realm, wide Spain, from thee 

in fie£ 
Sworn to forsake Mahound, baptised into thy belief. 
Whoso would bid us reject such proffer as this, 

say I, 

16 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

King, little he recketh of us, or whether we live or die I 
Too long have they had the pre-eminence, these rash 

counsels of pride : 
Leave we the fools to their folly, and now let the wise 

men guide.* * *" '- i 

After him rose up Naimes, white-bearded, snowy- 
haired — ~"~ 
Never a better vassal to Charlemagne's court had 

feed— 
a Ganelon's rede thou hast heard, O King, and sooth 

it were good 
Didst thou hearken his speech who hath counselled as' 

prudent baron should. 
Thine are their fortresses all, thou hast vanquished 

Manila in fight, 
With thy mangonels battered his walls, burnt towns, - 

turned armies to flight. 
And now that he sendeth to thee, the boon of thy 

mercy to win, 
Longer to smite the smitten, this unto thee should be. 

sin. 
Hostages proffereth he, that thou mayest trust in his 

words. 
Surely to him wilt thou send a baron of these thy 

lords : 

17 • 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

Surely no higher the tide of this mighty war should 

swell!" 
Brake from the Franks one cry — " Duke Naimes hath 

spoken weL* 

"Lords, Barons, whom shall we send to the city of 

King Marsile ? * 
a I with thy message will go," cried Naimes, a if this 

be thy will. 
Therefore the herald's staff and the gauntlet give to 

me now." 
Answered the King, u In counsel exceeding wise art 

thou; 
Not in such season shalt thou depart so far from me, 
Sit thou again in thy seat, for the word is not for 

thee" 

a Lords, Barons, whom shall we send to the halls of 

the Saracen King i w 
Answered him Roland, a O send thou me — I am fain 

ofthething!- y~ 

"Nay," Oliver spake, "for thine haughty spirit 

delighteth in war. 
Sooth, but I fear me for thee — this peace thou wouldst 

surely mar. 
I, if it please the King, will go." Charles bent his brow: 

18 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

" Peace, both !— by my silver beard, it shall not be 

thou, nor thou : 
Nor any peer of my twelve shall be chosen to make 

this peace. 19 
Now fiJleth a hush on the Franks: awhile their 

clamours 



Forth stepped Turpin of Rheims, and he shouted loud 

and clear: 
" Fair Sire, let the Frank Lords rest : seven long years 

now are they here, 
And out of thy war have thy barons but reaped for 

them travail and woe. 
Give me the gauntlet and staff, to the Saracen Spaniard 

togo; 
For out of the thoughts of mine heart would I speak 

unto him somewhat. 19 
But in anger the Emperor spake, " By my beard, that 

shalt thou not I 
Go thou, on the pall of the white silk sit thee down 

again, 
And, except I command thee to speak, henceforth from 

words refrain. 19 

u Ye, Knights of France," said the Emperor Charles, 
"choose ye of my band 
19 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

A baron for envoy, in counsel prudent and mighty of 

hand.* 
Cried Roland, « This shall be Ganelon !— verily shalt 

thou find, 
If another be sent in his stead, 'tis the craftier bideth 

behind." 
" Well can he serve thee ;" the Franks cried : "Send 

him, if such be thy mini" 



"Ganelon, hither!" quoth Charles, "take gauntlet 

and staff, and go. 
Tit the voice of the Franks*, thou hast heard it." 

"King, I have heard, and I know 
How that Roland hath wrought all this ! I hate him, 

and will, life through ; 
Oliver also, his comrade in arms, and the twelve Peers 

For their loving of him : and I challenge them here 

and now in thy sight." 
"Nay," answered the King, "thy rage overpasseth 

justice and right. 
I have bidden thee go, and thou shalt." "Go may I 

— but thou shalt see 
That the fete of Basin and Basfle is the fete that 

awaitetb me f * 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

After a stormy battle of words b e tw e en the chosen 
envoy and the young paladin Roland, Charlemagne 
extends to Ganclon his right gauntlet, the symbol of 
his ambassadorial dignity ; but the chosen envoy lets it 
fell to the ground when he attempts to take it from 
the Emperor's hand, an ill omen which the assembled 
Franks do not foil to notice with dismay. The Em- 
peror then presents him with the herald's staff, and the 
letter in which he had answered Manila's proposals, 
gives him his royal benediction and dismisses him. 
The envoy then proceeds to gird on his trusty armour, 
and bid affectionate farewell to his retinue, every man 
of which begs the privilege of accompanying him on 
what all feel to be a most dangerous mission* But he 
nobly declares his determination to die alone if need be, 
rather than involve his faithful vassals in his destruc- 
tion, and, entrusting them with touching messages to 
his wife and child, takes leave of them and departs on 
his ill-starred errand. He has not proceeded far on his 
journey toward Saragossa, when he overtakes the 
Saracen ambassadors, who have lingered with that veiy 
object in view. Blancandrin is a prince of diplomatists, 
and rapidly succeeds in sounding the inmost soul of the 
Frankish envoy, who discloses his bitter hatred of 
Roland. The Saracen appeals by turns to Ganelon's 
cupidity and his desire for revenge ; and before Saragossa 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

is reached, the knight, who but a few hours before 
might hold up his head among the proudest, has sunk 
to the lowest depth of infamy, and consented to betray 
the sacred trust reposed in him by his Kege lord, and 
by his companions-in-arms. ~~ n 

Marsila, with twenty thousand Saracens, is eagerly 
awaiting the return of his ambassadors. Blancandrin, 
leading Ganelon by the hand, presents him to the 
Saracen King, who bids him dedare the will of the 
Frankish Emperor. For a moment Ganelon seems 
to be himself again, as in haughty tones he delivers 
the message with which Charles has entrusted him. 
The Saracen monarch is furious, and, but for the 
interference of his vassals, would transfix the Frankish 
envoy with his lance. Ganek>n 9 s hand is on the hilt 
of his sword ; and, indeed, the blade is already leaving 
the scabbard, when the King's fiuy is appeased by the 
Saracen chiefs. The Frankish envoy affirms that he 
will suffer insult, if needs must be^ but not for all the 
gold that God has made will he leave unsaid one word 
of the Emperor's message. Charlemagne, who rules 
the realm of France, summons Marsila to accept 
without delay the Christian faith. He will then 
grant him in fief the half of Spain, whQe the other 
half shall be the prize of his nephew Roland— * and 
a masterful co-regent thou shalt have,* adds Ganelon , 

at 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

bitterly, his passion for revenge again asserting itself. 
If Manila refuse to accede to these demands, Saragossa 
will be stormed, and he himself will be thrown across 
a wretched pack-horse and led off ignominious^ to 
Aix, there to lose his head by the common judgment 
of the Barons of France. And Ganelon hands over 
to the King the letter in which Charlemagne further 
demands the Caliph of Bagdad, Manila's uncle, as 
hostage, and reproaches him with his past treachery 
which makes such a stipulation necessary. Manila 
is again beside himself with rage, but Blancandrin 
opportunely divulges Ganelon's passionate yearning for 
vengeance on Roland, and his readiness to purchase 
that vengeance at whatever cost. But, if Ganelon is 
a traitor, he has not forgotten that he is a member of 
an illustrious band of warriors, and will hear no word * 
which casts a slur on Charlemagne, or on the Barons 
of France. He would rather lay down his life than 
forego the honour of being a baron of Charlemagne's 
host. " Folly it were," he adds, tt that Manila should 
ever think of facing Charlemagne in pitched battle. 
But if by craft and treachery the Saracens surprise the 
rearguard of the retiring Frankish host, if in that 
rearguard Roland meet his death, then will Charle- 
magne receive a fetal blow from the effects of which he 
will never recover, then will Manila hold the whole 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

of Spain in undisputed possession." Ganelon swears 
to secure the placing of Roland in the rearguard of 
the retiring army, and the treason is complete. He 
sets out on his return journey laden with rich gifts* 
and assured of yet richer reward in the future. With 
him are twenty hostages of the flower of the Saracen 
youth, and he bears the keys of Saragossa in token of 
Manila's submission. Nor are costly presents for- 
gotten for the Frankish Emperor, among which are 
seven hundred camels laden with gold and silver. 
The Frankish host is at Valtierra, anxiously awaiting 
news of Ganelon. There the envoy arrives in the 
dawn of a summer morning, delivers his perfidious 
message, and invents a false account of the Caliph's 
death to explain his non-appearance among the hos- 
tages. The Emperor is overwhelmed with joy at the 
result of the mission ; he breaks forth in ardent thanks 
to God, and promises to reward Ganelon for the 
faithful and successful discharge of his ambassadorial 
duties. No shadow of doubt as to the good faith of 
the Saracen King or of his own envoy crosses the 
mind of Charlemagne. A thousand clarions sound, 
the camp is broken up, and the vast host of weary 
warriors set out at last to the .sweet land of France to 
which their thoughts are ever tending. But, in all 
his joy, Charlemagne does not forget to act with his 

H 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND 

customary caution, and his first thought is to choose 
a trusty rearguard who may hold the passes^ till the 
main body of the Frankish army has safely crossed 
the mountain barrier which separates them from their 
fatherland. Who shall command the rearguard? 
Ganelon, whose credit stands high after his successful 
conduct of his mission, loses no time in suggesting 
Roland for the post of danger, and' the suggestion 
is immediately approved by the other barons, and 
accepted by the Emperor. Roland will only retain 
a body of twenty thousand men, although Charle- 
magne urges him to accept a far larger escort. The 
young knight dons his armour, girds on his trusty . 
sword, the golden-hiked Durendal, mounts his charger 
Veillantif, and, riding on to a hillock, lifts on high 
the lance from the point of which streams his well- 
known white ensign. In an instant his faithful com- 
panion Oliver is at his side j and the other peers, the 
picked knights of Charles* chivalry, hasten to group 
themselves around the young commander. u By my 
head," cries the warrior-bishop Turpin $ * by my 
head, I too will be of the rearguard:" and he spurs to 
join the others. Only Ogier of, Denmark reluctantly 
holds aloof, for the Emperor has entrusted him with 
the command of the vanguard of the retiring host. 
The sturdy young count Walter is sent by Roland 
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with a thousand men to guard the passes at the 
summit, and the main body of the great army sets out 
on its homeward march. The earth seems to tremble 
under the heavy tread of those hundfred thousand 
warriors, as they mount slowly to the highest ridges 
of the mountains* Touching is the scene described 
by the poet as the foremost ranks reach the mountain 
summit. At the first sight of their dear fatherland, 
sweet France, from which they have been absent for 
seven long years, the thought of wife and children 
and home rises suddenly and powerfully in the breast 
of each brave knight, and the tears of tenderness will 
not be kept down. But the Emperor is saddened by 
more gloomy imaginings. Presentiments of imminent 
evil crowd upon his mind. During the night which 
preceded the march he has seen a terrible vision, the 
memory of which makes him tremble for Roland's 
safety ; and he already harbours dire suspicion of the 
traitor-knight Ganelon. But the army descends the 
mountains, and commences its march through the 
plains of Gascony. 

Meanwhile the pagan host is advancing four hundred 
thousand strong, and exulting in the assurance of easy 
conquest. Twelve of the most prominent Saracens 
have instituted a brotherhood in imitation of that of 
the twelve peers over whose destruction each one of 
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them is already gloating. The tramp of the mightjr 
army, and the shrill music of its thousand clarions 
foil upon the ear of Oliver, who has taken up his ' 
position on a piece of rising ground. a Comrade ! " he 
cries to Roland a I trow we shall yet have to fight the 
Saracens." " God grant thou speakest truly," replied 
Roland. a Tis the pagans who are in the wrong, the 
Christians 9 cause is just ; and not from Roland shall 
they learn to play the coward, lis ours to lay on 
sturdy sword-strokes, and to see to it that minstrels '~ 
sing no base reproach of us." And it was indeed no 
song of reproach in which the minstrel Taillefer sang 
"of Roland, and of Oliver, and of the knights who 
died at Roncevaux." 

The Saracen army is fast approaching. Oliver al- 
ready sees their armour gleaming in the sunlight, and 
cannot forbear to rail bitterly at Gandon, whose 
treachery is now but too evident. Roland checks him 
peremptorily. u Hold, Oliver ! my mother is his 
wife." The noble baron will not hear a word against V 
a man who is of his own kith and kin. 

Meanwhile the whole of France is in the direst con- 
sternation. A terrible storm of hail and rain, wind, 
lightning and thunder sweeps over every part of Charle- 
magne's empire. A fearful earthquake shakes the land of 
the Franks, and every building totters on its foundations. 
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The terrified inhabitants cry out that the end of the 
world is at hand. "They know not," adds the poet, 
" it is the mourning for the death of Roland." 

It is but too evident that the Frankish rearguard is 
but as a handful of men in comparison with the mighty 
pagan host which is advancing to crush them. But 
the Franks resolve sternly to die to a man rather than 
yield or turn to 'flight. Then follows an incident 
which affords a typical instance of that headstrong reck- 
less valour for which Roland is distinguished, and 
which presents such a contrast to the valour of his 
companion Oliver — a valour equal in degree but tem- 
pered by a wise discretion: — 

Cried Oliver, "Vast is their host, our Franks but a 

handful of men ! 
Roland, brother-in-arms, sound a blast on thy ho.m, 

and then 
Charles shall hear it, and turn with his battle-host to 

our aid." ^ - 

u Should I lose as a fool my glory in sweet France? 

Nay, but my blade 
Shall smite great strokes till DurendaPs golden hilt 

drips gore* 
And the heroes of France at our side shall smite, and 

in fury shall hew : 
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And the day that they came to the pass shall the pagans 

sorely rue ; 
For, I swear to thee, death is their doom ; they shall 

battle never more." 

._ a Roland, brother-in-arms, blow a blast on Olifiuit $ 

then 
Charles shall hear it, and turn with his mighty host 

again: 
Barons and King to our helping shall come." Quoth 

he, " Such shame 
God forbid I should bring on my fathers 9 race and 

name, 
Or that stain of dishonour be cast upon our sweet 

trance's fame ! 
Nay verily, this good sword that is girded here at my 

side^ 
From the hilt to the point thereof thou shalt see it 

crimson-dyed : 
And the day that they gathered here shall the felon 

pagans rue 5 
For the sentence of death hath been passed upon all, I 

swear it to you.* ■ „ 

u Roland, brother-in-arms, sound a blast on thy horn ; 
the King 

* ■ 
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Threading the mountain pass will hear it^ I pledge 

thee, and bring 
His Franks to our aid back-hasting." Quoth Roland, 

"Godforbid 
That any man living should say that for aught that the 

pagans did 
I sounded ! Not so shall my line be shamed ! When 

the battle is sore^ 
With seventeen-hundred strokes shall DurendaPs steel 

drip gore* 
And the Franks are warriors good : they shall quit 

them like men on the field. 
Spain's Saracens shall not escape the death, for their 

doom is sealed." . 



Spake Oliver, a / see not wherein the dishonour should 

be. 
I have seen Spain's Saracen thousands, and how like an 

inroDing sea 
They are surging o'er mountain and moor, and flooding 

each valley and plain. 
But a handful our company is to the host untold of 

Spain." 
But he answered, u The more do I yearn for the fray! 

Now God on high 
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And His holy angels forbid that the glory of France 

should die 
Through craven deed that Roland hath done. Death X 

rather than shame ! 
Now be our hand-strokes mighty ; our liege lord loveth 

the same.* 

The host of the felon pagans is spurring in fiuy on. 
Quoth Oliver, "See there, Roland ; the foe shall be 

here anon, 
And Charles is afar f Ah, hadst thou consented to 

sound thine horn, 
Here were the King and in peril we had not been left 

forlorn! 
Look back on our Franks far up yon gorge unto 

Aspra's height. 
Not theirs is the fault that the rearguard is found in 

such desperate plight. 
None that be here shall the ranks of another rearguard 

see!» 
But Roland replied, « Talk no such folly! Accursed V 

be he 
In whose breast is a craven heart! We wiB stand 

fast this day, ""~~™ 

And ours shall be strokes of heroes, and ours the joy of 

the fray." 

3i 
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Like a lion or pard in his pride was Roland, scenting 

the fray $ 
And he cried in the midst of the Franks, and to Oliver, 

a Nay, brother, nay 5 
He hath set these twenty thousand apart to abide yon foes, 
Franks all, and never a craven amongst them Chade- 

magne knows. 
The vassal that serveth his lord beareth many an evil 

grim; 
He will go through the fire or the snow ; he spareth 

nor life nor limb. 
Play thou the man with thy lance, and I with my 

trusty sword, 
With my good blade Durendal, the gift of the King 

my lord, 
That, if I must die, he may say, who girdeth it next to 

his side, 
c This was the sword of a vassal true, to the uttermost 

tried.'" 

Archbishop Turpin the while to a knoll his war-horse 

spurred, 
And the hearts of the heroes of France with his 

battle-sermon stirred j 
a Barons, 'tis Charles, 'tis our king, who hath bidden 

us here to remain. 

3* 
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Lo you, our duty it is to die for our suzerain* 

Sore is the peril of Christendom ; stand up ye for the 

right! 
Be ye assured of this, that exceeding nigh is the 

fight. 
Lift up your "eyes and behold the Saracens full in 

sight. 
Kneel then, ye Barons, confess you, and ask forgive- 
ness of God. 
I will assoil you : your souls shall be healed, and shall 

cast sin's load. 
And if ye shall fell in the fray, 'tis the martyr's death 

ye shall die j 
And a place is prepared for you in God's Paradise on 

high." 
They dismounted, they knelt, and he blessed them in 

God's name : then cried he: 
"Ye shall smite the infidel Paynim, and this your 

penance shall be." 

The Frankish host prepares for the fight — Roland 
and Oliver ride along the lines, and with burning 
words raise the enthusiasm of the troops to a pitch 
little short of frenzy, as they rush forward with loud 
shouts to meet the Saracen attack. The battle 
partakes of the nature of all the battles of primitive 
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epics. The whole interest centres around the prowess 
of the chief warriors, the battle being for the most 
part a series of single combats, the termination of 
which is followed by the flight or destruction of large 
numbers of the defeated champion's followers. 

A nephew of Marsila rides forward from the 
Saracen ranks, and insultingly defies the Frankish 
warriors. Roland spurs furiously down upon him and 
hurls his lance through the pagan's shield and hauberk, 
through breast and bone and back, lifting him bodily 
from his war-horse and dashing him to earth a corpse. 
"Strike, strike, ye Franks ! n cried Roland, tt the first 
/ blow is ours." Oliver does not delay to follow his 

Vl */+-*$*** companion's example, and a second pagan, Manila's 
ut^, Y**\\ brother, bites the dust. Bishop Turpin unhorses 
fijuJi \°l another with a fatal thrust of his lance, and the war- 

shout of Charles is heard on all sides above the din of 
battle. Ten of the twelve Saracen peers are lying 
dead upon/the field j and the devils are at hand, adds 
the poet,' to carry off their souls to the torments 
reserved for unbelievers. The fray becomes fast and 
furious. Roland is covered with Saracen blood, his 
course is marked by heaps of Saracen corpses, and his 
blows seem ever more and more terrible, till with one 
stroke of his good sword Durendal he cuts through a 
pagan's helm and hauberk, skull and trunk, carving 
^~ — 34 '";:.. 
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the saddle asunder and leaving a deep gash in the back 
of the hapless steed. Nor is Oliver less busy. His 
lance is broken, and, having no time to draw his 
sword, he is doing fearful execution with the fragment 
which remains. Seven hundred pagans have fallen 
under his terrible strokes, when the wood breaks off 
again close to his hand. "Shame," cries Roland 
through the din, "this is no time to fight with sticks ! 
Where is thy sword, thy golden-hiked Hautedere i " 
"I have had no time to draw it," shouts Oliver in 
return. But now he draws the celebrated blade, and 
at the first stroke a pagan knight falls dead to earth 
together with his horse. "There I recognise my 
brother Oliver," cries Roland. "Such strokes our 
Emperor loves." And the Frankish battle-cry is heard 
again on every side. Good Bishop Turpin lays about 
him lustily, and each of the peers is winning for him* 
self immortal fame. All the Franks fight with 
incomparable valour, and the pagans fall by hundreds 
and by thousands. 

But what can even superhuman valour do against 
such fearful odds ? The Christian- army is victorious 
again and again, driving the Saracens from the field. 
But the pagan forces appear inexhaustible, and each 
defeated troop is immediately replaced by a new 
detachment of fresh pagan warriors panting for the 
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fray. The tide of fortune begins to turn against the 
sturdy little band of Frankish knights, most of whom 
are already dead or dying upon the field, while the 
remaining heroes, including the incomparable twelve, 
grow every moment weaker from fatigue and loss of 
blood. Of the ten thousand pagans who formed the 
advance guard of the Saracen host, one warrior alone 
survives, and he is in headlong flight. But the twelve 
peers are filled with dismay as they look around and 
see how few of Charles 9 brave knights have outlived 
the victorious conflict; for well they know that 
Manila is advancing to the attack with the main body 
of his countless host. And well may they be filled 
with gloomy forebodings. For it is at this moment 
that sweet France is overcast with darkness, and that 
all the terrors of thunderstorm and earthquake announce 
to Roland's fatherland the imminent doom of its best 
and bravest knights. Ten columns of Saracen troops 
advance upon the handful of Frankish warriors; and, 
despite the superhuman prowess of Roland and his 
brave companions, the little company is every moment 
weakened by the fall of some fated hero. 

At length one of the brave twelve falls beneath the 
lance of a sturdy pagan. It is Engelier of Gascony, 
and his bereaved companions are not slow to wreak a 
terrible revenge. But alas! another pagan has laid 
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Duke Samson low, and Ansds lies stretched beside 
him. Grandoigne, the Saracen commander, cuts down 
Gerin and Gerier, and Berengar too falls beneath his 
terrible strokes. Six of the peers lie dead upon the 
field. It is in vain that the remaining heroc* re* 
double their efforts, in vain that the brave Archbishop 
marks his path across the field by a long line of pagan 
corpses. The Saracens fall by thousands; Roland, 
Oliver and Turpin are ever in the thickest of the fight, 
and deal death with their every stroke. But the very 
effort of victory diminishes the strength of the little 
band ; and the Saracen lances bring yet many a 
Frankish baron to the earth. At length a count is 
made during a pause in the conflict, and Roland finds 
to his grief that the rearguard is reduced to sixty 
knights j "but," adds the poet, "sixty who shall sell 
their lives dearly." . At length, despite the scoffs of 
Oliver, Roland resolves to sound a blast on the Oli- 
fant, that Charles may return in time at least to 
avenge their death, and to save their bodies from 
becoming the prey of ravenous wild beasts. The 
sound of the horn is heard by Charlemagne and the. 
Frankish host — now thirty leagues away. Roland's 
strength is fast failing him. The effort of a second 
blast on the horn brings the blood gushing to his 
mouth, and his temples burst with the fearful strain. 
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Charles cries out at once that Roland and the rear- 
guard are engaged in battle with the enemy. Ganelon 
scoffs at the supposition, which he affects to regard as 
an impossible one ; but a third blast is just then borne 
to the ears of the listeners, and its faltering and feeble 
note strikes dire apprehension to the hearts of all the 
warriors. a Roland is hard pressed," cries Naimes, a and 
Ganelon is a traitor : hasten, king, to his help." The 
clarions sound, the warriors don their armour, and the 
host spurs furiously back towards Roncevaux. The 
only thought of every baron is to see Roland once 
more in life, and to fight once more at his side. 
" But," adds the poet, "too late ! too late ! " 

Only sixty heroes survive, but with Roland at their 
head they rush undaunted upon the pagan host. A 
score of Saracens fall beneath the fierce strokes of 
Durendal ; each Frankish baron emulates the prowess 
of his heroic leader, and the vast host, panic-stricken, 
turns and flees in mad confusion. Do we wonder 
now that Taillefcr sang "of Roland, and of Oliver, 
and of the knights who died at Roncevaux ? " 

At length Marsila, supported by his son, advances 
in person, and beneath his mighty strokes fell Bevis, 
Ivon and I voire. Roland's fury knows no bounds $ 
Durendal flashes through the air, and at the first stroke 
Manila's right arm is cut through at the wrist, while 
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the second sends the head of the young Saracen prince 
to lie beside his father's severed hand. The pagan 
king spurs from the field in headlong flight, and it 
seems at length as though the day were won. But 
the pagan resources are not yet exhausted, for the 
Caliph is seen advancing at the head of sixty thousand 
negro auxiliaries ; and Roland, looking round on his 
little band — now reduced to fifty men — fcek that the 
hour of death is approaching for them alL He exhorts 
them to sell their lives dearly, that their deaths may 
not disgrace sweet France, and that Charlemagne may 
bless them when be finds each Frankish baron sur- 
rounded by a score of pagan corpses. And the hand- 
ful of heroes rush headlong on the Ethiopian host, 
most of them never to return. Oliver is transfixed by 
the lance of the Caliph, but, though mortally wounded, 
fells his adversary to the earth, and strikes pagan after 
pagan dead beside him. On looking around him he 
recognises the terrible fact that, of all that brilliant 
rearguard, only three are left to survive him. Young 
Walter still smites lustily for France; Roland still 
wields his Durendal, and Turpin's stalwart form still 
towers above the fray ; but none other of all that 
brave twenty thousand meets the eye of Oliver, 
as he casts his last look over the corpse-strewn 
battle-field. 
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There was death in the wound, and he knew it j but 

into the thick of the fray, 
Like the baron be was, hard-smiting, with Hauteclere 

he hewed him a way, 
Crashing through lance and through hauberk, and 

cleaving the shoulder, the side, 
Feet, hands at the wrist — for his vengeance might 

never be satisfied. 
Who had seen limb hewn from limb, earth strewn 

with the heaps of their slain, 
Such an one had remembered how paladins bear them 

in battle-strain. 
He forgat not the war-cry of Charles — " Mountjoy ! 

Mountjoy ! * he cried : 
And to Roland his brother-in-arms he shouted, " Come 

to my side ! 
In sorrow must we this day be sundered, O my 

brother I w 
Then suddenly brake they forth into weeping, each 

for other., Tf 



Gazed Roland on Oliver's face, and its hue was livid 

and wan, 
And welling forth from his wound the blood bright 

crimson ran. 
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As a fountain heavily-plashing it stained the earth 

with gore* 
"God! what shall I do?" quoth Roland, "for, 

brother, nevermore 
Shall thy fellow be found ! — woe's me for the meed 

that thy prowess hath won ! 
Sweet France, thou shalt sit of thy bravest forlorn, 

overthrown, undone 1 
And Charles, our liege lord Charles, sore loss shall be 

his, I trow.* 
Then Roland swooned with the word, drooped over 

his saddle bow. 



I Aswoon in his saddle sits Roland; and Oliver, wounded 
to death, 

His eyes by the blood-drain dimmed, no man distin- 
guished! 

Near or far : and his blind stroke cleaveth the gold 
asunder 

Of the helmet and visor of Roland, yet pierced not the ^~ 
head thereunder. 

Then looked on him Roland the smitten, and sweetly 
and soft spake he : 

" Comrade, dost know whom thou strikest ? — Roland 
who loveth thee ! " 
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s Oliver feels death's pangs; now turn in his head his 

eyes 5 
Fail hearing and sight: he dismounted!, and low on 

the earth he lies, 
. He lifteth his voice in confession of sin ; he hath 

raised unto heaven 
Clasped hands, crying, u Lord, unto me be a place in 

Thy Paradise given ! 
Bless Charlemagne, bless sweet France, and above all 

men bless thou 
Roland my comrade ! " — His heart-beats fail, and his 

head droops now. 
He hath sunk to the earth with his limbs outstretched: 

now all is o'er. 
Dead is the Count. Knight Roland in dolour weepeth 

sore: 
Never on earth shall ye light upon man that sorroweth 

more. 

When Roland beheld how his friend with his face to 

the East lay dead, 
Softly and lovingly over the fallen he mourned, and he 

said, 
u Alack ! my brother-in-arms, woe's me for the 

dauntless-souled ! 
Ah for the years of our fellowship, happy days untold ! 

4* 
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; Never to me hast thou done despite, neither I unto 

thee ; 
And behold, thou art dead, and I yet live on — ah, woe 

is me!" 
Even as he saith it, the Lord of the Marches swooneth 

away 
On his steed hight Veillantif $ but his stirrups of gold 

upstay - 
His feet, that he falls not to earth, though he heavily 

reel and sway. 



The Ethiopian host again advances to the attack, 
but they quail before the fierce aspect of Roland and 
of Turpin, and none dares to approach the little 
group of three surviving heroes. Halting at some 
little distance, they hurl a terrible shower of darts and 
javelins upon the exhausted Frankish warriors. 
Walter fells to rise no more, and the bold Archbishop 
is sorely wounded. His horse is killed under him, his 
helmet and hauberk are shivered into fragments, four 
Saracen lances have penetrated through the coat of 
mail, and his head is cruelly shattered by the same 
blow which crashed through the protecting helmet. 
But the brave prelate is up again in a moment, and, 
crying cheerily to Roland that he is not beaten yet, 
nor shall be while a spark of life remains, rushes with 
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redoubled fury on the Ethiopian column, and has 
strewn the ground with four hundred pagan corpses 
before he holds his hand from the slaughter. Roland 
fights still with unabated valour, but his strength is 
fast ebbing away. 

Nobly he smites, Count Roland, in sweat and in 
fervent heat; 

But with thrcbbings and thriDings of agony ever his 
temples beat 

By reason of that great blast on the horn that bad cleft 
them in twain : 

And aye for the coming of Charles he yearneth exceed- 
ing fain. 

Then Olifant grasped he again, and he blew — O feebly 
hefakwl 

But afar the Emperor halted, and hearkened there- 
unto: 

u Woe for us, Barons, for Roland has sorest need of us 
now! 

So faint was the note of his horn, that his life fast 
faileth, I trow. 

Now if ye would fain be in time, spur onward your 
battle-steeds fast : 

Sound trumpets; all through the host peal out a 
mighty blast I * 
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Pealed clarions threescore thousand ; the shattering ^ 

blare shrilled high, 
That the mountains echo in thunder, the shuddering 

valleys reply. 
And the paynim heard; from their lips did the 

laughter of triumph die — 
u It is Charles ! — he is coming ! — 'tis Charlemagne I * 

each unto other they cry. 

a The Emperor ! " — shrieked the pagans — a the 

Emperor draweth near ! 
Verily that is the blast of the clarions of France that 

we hear ! 
If Charles come, woe unto us ! If Roland die not, 

again 
Shall the war awake, and lost unto us is our land of 

Spain!* 
Four hundred have banded them, helmet on head, the 

mightiest they 
In the paynim host, and on Roland in onslaught of . * 

furious fray 
Hurl they : in sooth is the hero sorely bestead this day. 
On their onset he looked, and his pride and his prowess * 

swelled to the height. 
He shall not be recreant while stirs in him life,— death 

rather than flight ! 
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He leapt into VeiHantifs sdk, with the rowels of gold 
he spurred j 

Into the thick of the war-press he charged of the 
paynim herd. 

Charged Archbishop Turpin beside him: the Saracens, v 
« Fly, friends, fly!" 

Shrieked each unto other — "The trumpets of France, 
we have heard them cry ! 

Lo, he returneth, the mighty King! — lo, Charle- 
magne nigh ! " 

A 

.-.*■" The pagans are fleeing : in anguish of rage fast Spain- 
ward they fly. 

But Roland pursueth them not, for dead doth his war- 
horse lie. 

Will heornill he, afoot must he bide; but he seeketh now 

Archbishop Turpin : his helmet of gold he unlaced 
from his brow $ 

Of his white steel hauberk he stripped him, his sur- 
coat to shreds did he rend, 

And he bound with the fragments thereof the gaping 
wounds of his friend, 

And he clasped him close to his breast, and on green 
grass gently laid j 

And he spake, and his voice was soft and low, as 
Roland prayed : 
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tt Ah, suffer me, gentle knight : the friends that we 

held so dear, 
Our oompanions, dead are they all : yet we may not 

abandon them here. 
La, I will forth and seek, and discern them, whereso 

theyb* 
And hitherward bring them, and lay them before thee 

orderly." 
tt Go thou," the Archbishop replied, a and return unto 

me again: 
This stricken field unto thee, thank God, and to me 

doth remain." 



f Thence Roland turned him; alone he fared through 

! the field of fight: 

He searched by the yawning gorges, he searched by 

precipice-height. 
Unto Ivon he came and I voire, and with Gerier Gerin 

he found, 
Berengar, Otto, Anseis, and Samson lay stretched on 

the ground, 
And Gerard, Roussillon's knight, a grey head glory- 
crowned. 
Unto the dying Archbishop one after other he bare 
Those chiefs, and before his knees he ranged them 
orderly there. 
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The Archbishop no more could refrain him, but forth 

into weeping he brake ; 
And he solemnly lifted his hand, and the word of his 

blessing he spake : 
"Ah, lords, ill lot hath been yours! May the glorious 

God to the skies 
Receive your spirits, and set mid the flowers of His 

Paradise. 
Ah me, and mine own death cometh ! — it cometh 

with anguish of pain. 
I shall look never more on my King, on the splendour 

of Charlemagne.* 

Roland departeth, he searcheth the plain: 'neath a 

pine-tree's shade, 
Nigh to a briar, he findeth his comrade Oliver laid. 
To his heart doth he strain him, with failing strength 

then pacing the field 
Seeks the Archbishop, and, hard by the rest of the 

peers, on a shield 
Layeth his friend. The Archbishop hath blessed and 

absolved them alL 
High surgeth the tide of his grief, and his tears of 

compassion falL 
"Fair Oliver, comrade mine," cried Roland, tt thou 

wast son 
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Of the Count of the Marches of Genoa — Rayner the 

mighty one. 
If need were to shiver a lance, or a buckler in pieces 

to hew, 
Or to burst through the hauberk whose shattering 

links asunder flew, 
To give to the good leal counsel, the traitor in dust to 

bow, 
Never in any land was there better knight than 

thou." 

But this self-imposed labour of love has sorely strained 
the young hero's remaining strength. The sight of all 
his fellow paladins, save one, lying stiff in death, over- 
whelms him with unspeakable anguish, and he falls 
swooning to earth beside bis surviving comrade. Arch- 
bishop Turpin's life, too, is well-nigh sped j but his 
strong love of Roland forces grim death a moment to 
relax his grip. Grasping Roland's Olifant, he struggles 
to his feet, and totters towards a mountain-stream that 
flows hard by, in quest of water to revive and refresh 
his unconscious chief. But alas ! his failing strength 
is not equal to the task ; and he has not yet reached 
the stream when he Ms heavily to earth never to rise 
again. And Roland's opening eyes look upon a sight 
even more sorrowful than that upon which they had 
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but just now closed. For now, beyond the lifeless 
paladins, he sees the stalwart warrior-priest, stretched 
on the green sward in death's extremity. His clasped 
hands are raised to heaven in penitence and prayer, and 
with his last breath he beseeches the God of Armies, 
whose servant he is, to give him place within His 
Paradise. 

Roland the Count beholds the Archbishop dead on the 

plain. 
Through the gaping wound in his side his bowels 

looked forth, and his brain 
Oozed over his face 'neath his brows. On his breast 

'twixt his shoulders twain 
His crossed hands, white and shapely, with reverence 

Roland lays, 
Then, after the wont of his country, lamenting he 

speaketh his praise : 
" Ah gentle Knight, ah scion of lineage proud and 

To the hands I commit thee of Him who is glory* 

enthroned in the sky. 
Never man shall be found whose desire to His service 

so fervent hath been. 
Nay, since the Apostles' days, such prophet hath no 

man seen, 

S* 
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To champion the cause of the Cross, to turn men 

away from their sin. 
May thy soul from the pains of the cleansing fires 

exemption win, 
And wide be the portals of Paradise opened to welcome 

it in.- 



Roland feels that death is already upon him, and, 
having offered up a prayer to God to have mercy on 
the souls of his fallen companions, he commends him- 
self to the protection of the archangel Gabriel, and, 
seizing his trusty Durendal in one hand, and his 
Olifant in the other, he staggers forwards in the direc- 
tion of Spain, till he falls, swooning from loss of blood, 
upon a little hillock overlooking the corpse-strewn 
battle-field. But his conflicts are even yet not over. 
A cowardly pagan, who has counterfeited death to 
avoid advancing with his fellows to the last attack, is ' 
crouching on the earth among the Saracen slain. His 
eyes gleam with a fiendish joy as he sees the conquering 
hero fall heavily to earth. A future of easily earned 
glory looms up before his mental vision. He will carry 
off the famous Durendal to his native Arabia, and 
weave a brave story of a single combat in which he 
has slain the invincible prince of Charlemagne's 
warriors. He has already laid his hand upon the sword, 
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when a thrill of life quivers through the frame of the 
dying hero. Before the Saracen is conscious of his 
danger, Roland raises his Olifant and shivers at one 
blow the skull and helmet of the traitor coward. The 
terrible thought that a foul infidel should gain possession 
of his Durendal, has checked for a moment the ebbing 
tide of life. 

Roland is ware of the hand of death : with such might 

as he may 
He upriseth, and rallieth his strength — O me, but his 

face is grey I 
He hath grasped Sword Durendal bared j before him a 

brown rock rose $ 
In sorrow and wrath he smiteth thereon ten giant 

blows. 
Clasheth the steel, but it shivereth not, nor a dint may 

ye see. 
u Help, Holy Mary ! * he cried, a brave Durendal, woe 

is thee ! • 
From thee must I part, and thine honour to me is dear 

as mine own % 
Such battles with thee have I fought, such realms for 

my King have I woo, 
For Charles of the silver beard ! may none that from 

foemen would flee 
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Possess thee ! While life is within me, thou shalt not 

be wrested from me. 
Long time hast thou flashed in the grasp of a vassal, a 

knight without stain, 
Such an one as in France, in the Land of the Free, 

shall be found not again.* 
t- 
Roland smiteth again on the shard of the gleaming flint. 
Clasheth the steel, but it shivereth not s it hath ta'en 

no dint. 
Then ware was the Count that he could not break it 

against that stone, 
And low to his heart he spake, and he brake into bitter 

moan: 
" O Durendal, flawless sheen, how against the sun dost 

thou flame ! 
In the Morian valley was Charles, when an angel 

from heaven came 
And bade him from God to give thee unto a captain 

tried: 
Then thee did the king, the noble and mighty, gird to 

my side. 
By thee did I win him Anjou and Bretagne, won 

Poitou and Maine, 
Won Normandy land of the free, Provence did I win, 

Aquitaine ; 
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Lombardy, all the Romagna, Bavaria, Flanders I won, 
Bulgaria, Poland, and homage hath Constantinople 

done j 
Saxony doeth his pleasure, and Scotland for him did I 

Welshland and Ireland and England he made of his 

royal domain. 
O goodly marches I won for the King of the beard of 

snow! 
And now for my sword is my spirit in heaviness and 

woe* 
O to be dead, ere this to the hands of the pagans 

came ! %u 

Now God our Father forefend that our France should 

know such shame! " 

4 He smiteth again on the flint more starkly than tongue A 
may record i 
Clasheth the sted unbroken, and leaps back heaven- * 
ward. ' 
V^v" Then ware was the Count that he could not break it F 
against that stone, 
And low to his heart he spake, and he brake into bitter - 



" Relics hast thou in thine hilt of gold, O sacred and 
fair j 
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A tooth of Saint Peter, Saint Basil's blood, Lord<- 

Denis's hair j 
Yea, of the Virgin Mary's vesture a fragment is there. <=• 
Nay, nay, it may never be that the paynims own such * 

brand* 
Thou canst not, thou must not be wielded save by a 

Christian hand. 
O battles by thee achieved, O lands by thee bowed £ 

down 
'Neath Charles of the snow-flecked beard, for my f 

Emperoi's wealth and renown t 
Never may man grasp thee who hath quailed at the ' 

face of a foe I 
O God, forefend that our France should in shame be ? 

bowed so low I * 



But death will no longer be cheated of his preyj 
^Placing his Olifant and Durendal beneath hin^he throws >/ 

himself to earth with his face toward the retreating 
pagan host, comforting himself with the sweet thought 
that his liege lord shall find him lying as a conqueror 
should lie, facing d ie defeate d Joe 

Under a pine lay Roland the Count $ looking Spain- 
ward he lay. 
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And he called to remembrance many and many a thing 

that day — 
The lands he had won, sweet France, the faces of kins* 

folk withal, 
And his liege lord Charlemagne, who had feasted him 

aye in his hall, 
And the leal true Franks : and he could not choose 

but weep and sigh $ 
Yet forgat not the need of his soul, and for pardon to 

God 9 gan cry : 
u True Father, who canst not lie, who didst summon 

to life from the dead 
Lazarus, who mid the lions didst cover Daniel's head, 
O Father, deliver my soul, from the perils shield it 

Thou, 
Perils that come of the sins that have stained my life 

ere now!" 
The gauntlet of his right hand unto God he upraised 

as he spake, 
And out of his hand that token of homage doth Gabriel 

take. 
Then slowly, softly, his head sinks down on his arm 

upcast j 
Clasped are his hands in prayer — la, now to his end 

hath he passed. 
God sendeth to him of His angels, His holy cherubin; 
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Saint Raphael is there, and Saint Michael who saveth 

from peril of tin. 
And with these Saint Gabriel floateth afar through 

sundering skies, 
And they bear the soul of the Count to the rest of 

Paradise. 

But the victims of Ganelon's treachery are not yet 
fully numbered. Among those who most eagerly 
await the return of Charlemagne's host is one whose lot 
may well have made her the envy of all the fairest 
maids of France. It is Alda, sister of the paladin 
Oliver, and affianced bride of the yet more illustrious 
Roland. 

The king has come again to Aix, 

And treads his palace halls. 

a Why comes not Roland with the King? * 

A lovely maiden calls : 

a What news, O king, of him who swore 

To take me for his bride ? " 

The king in dolorous anguish stood, 

And dashed the tear aside. 

u Lady, thou askest me for word 
Of him who breathes no more. 
51 
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Break not, true heart : new hope for thee 

My pleasure hath in store. 

For thou unto my son shalt give 

The clasp of wedded hand, 

To Louis, who shall hold for me 

The marches of my land." 

u I dimly hear thy words, O king, 
Nor know what they should mean* 
God and the saints forfend that I 
Should ever be his queen! 
Forbid it, God, that Aide should live 
When Roland's life hath sped ! " 
God and the saints had heard her prayer, 
The Lady Aide lay dead jJ~ 

It is not difficult to realise the sorrow of the 
Emperor and his host of Franks when they arrive at 
the scene of the battle, to find their brave rearguard 
dead to a man. Yet the first duty is vengeance, and 
the cry is a Onward !" The evening sun is just 
about to sink below the western horizon, when 
i Charlemagne, a second Joshua, obtains from God that 
the sun's course may be restrained until the unbelieving 
host is utterly destroyed. When the Frankish host 
returns to Roncevaux, it is with heavy heart that 
Charles approaches the fatal field strewn with the 
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bodies of twenty thousand Frankish heroes. Bidding 
his escort ride slowly, he advances alone in search of 
the body of Roland. " For of old I heard him vow 
that, if he fell in a foreign march, I should find him 
lying, as a victor should, in front of his fellows, facing 
the foe." And thus, in truth, does he find him, stiff 
and stark upon the green sward, hard by the rock 
whose gashes yet bear witness to the prowess of 
DurendaL Clasping his dead kinsman to his breast, 
he falls aswoon for very grief beside him. Then, with 
returning consciousness, he breaks forth into bitterest 
lament, his grief for the loss of Roland alternating 
with despair at the thought of the disasters which 
must befall sweet France now that the greatest of her 
captains shall fight her battles no longer. a Would to 
God," he cries, "that my soulless corpse might lie 
beside these knights of my house, who, in my service^ 
have met their death ! " 

All the Christian dead have been piously interred, 
excepting Roland, Oliver, and Turpin, whose bodies 
are embalmed for transport to that sweet France the 
heroes loved so well, when Charlemagne has to fight a 
terrible battle with the Emir of Babylon, who with an 
innumerable host gathered from forty kingdoms has 
just landed in Spain, and is hastening to crush the 
conqueror of Manila's army. The conflict is a 
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terrible one, and the rout of the pagans is followed by 
an awful slaughter. Saragossa becomes the easy prey 
of the Frankish host, and the conquered inhabitants of 
the great city, like those of Cordova before them, 
must choose between the Christian's faith and the 
Christian's sword. 

But now must be recorded the fate of the arch- 
traitor Ganelon. Since the moment when the sound 
of Roland's Olifant reached the ears of the retiring 
host, Ganelon's life has been a very purgatory on earth. 
Charlemagne has handed him over to the scullions of 
his host, making a hundred of these rough menials 
responsible for the traitor's safe-keeping* They have 
heaped all sorts of cruel indignities upon him, and 
finally attached a heavy chain to his neck, and dragged 
him in this plight from Roncevaux to Saragossa, and 
from Saragossa all the long march to Aix. But his 
physical torments are more than equalled by the bitter 
mental torture which marks the experiences of these 
terrible days* Convicted of the basest treachery, he 
sees the whole Frankish host prostrated With grief for 
the death of those peerless heroes whom he has be- 
trayed* He is a witness of the destruction of the pagan 
army, and learns the death of his patron Marsila, whose 
promises of rich reward have conspired with his dire 
hate of Roland to lure him to his ruin* For Ganelon 
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all is lost j and if Roland, the darling of the host, has 
met the fate which treachery had plotted, it is only 
that his glorious life may be crowned by a tenfold 
glorious death, and that his memory may be the 
proudest tradition of the surviving Frankish warriors. 
On the arrival of Charlemagne and the Frankish army 
at Aix, the traitor is chained to a stake in front of the im- 
perial palace, his hands are bound together with leathern 
thongs, and he is scourged in presence of the assembled 
host. But, for the formal judgment of his case, a general 
assembly of Charlemagne's barons is by law required. 
According to Germanic tradition, thirty sureties identify 
themselves with the late of the accused; indeed the 
family of Ganekm is so influentially represented in the 
Council that, notwithstanding the indignant remon- 
strances of the Emperor, the traitor is about to be set 
at liberty. B ut there is one knight — Thierry, brother of 
Geoffrey of Anjou — who is not cowed by the presence 
and influence of the traitor's numerous adherents. 
Branding the traitor with the epithets of perjurer and 
felon, he claims the ordeal of single combat, and 
challenges Gandon's sureties to choose a champion 
who may do battle for the cause which they upKold. 
Charlemagne hails with undisguised pleasure the ap- 
pearance of a champion of right and loyalty, and him- 
self provides the thirty sureties who by law must be 
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forthcoming to stand or fall, according as Thierry is 
victorious or vanquished in the fight. The challenge 
is taken up by Pinabel, the leader of the Ganelon 
faction, whose masterful conduct has gone far to* brow* 
beat the Council into a policy of inaction. The appeal 
to the Divine Judgment has not been made in vain, and 
Pinabel falls before the champion of loyalty' and of. 
right. Then, and then only, the Council clamours 
loudly for the death of Ganelon, and inexorably demands 
the execution of his thirty sureties. Not a single voice 
is raised against the rigorous judgment ; and all the 
luckless thirty are hanged without pity or delay. For 
Ganelon is reserved a more terrible punishment — the 
death decreed for a convicted traitor. Each hand andA 
foot is bound to a fierce unbroken stallion, and the V 
quivering body of the felon is torn asunder into shape- J 
less fragments, while a ghastly trail of blood marks the^y 
course of each infuriated steed. Even this terrible 
scene can scarcely move to pity, for the archtraitor 
meets his d£ath without a single word of remorse being 
heard to pass his perjured lips. A load is taken from 
the heart of Charlemagne, for Roland is no longer 
unavenged. 
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